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This objection must not, however, blind us to the great merit of the 
essay. The author is quite clear on the point that a knowledge of psy- 
chology, and especially of child psychology, is essential to the teacher. 
He points out with clearness and vigor that rule-of-thumb methods are 
as inappropriate in education as in industry. Only adequate knowledge 
of the processes to be controlled permits efficient development of them, 
whether the processes be physical or mental. M. Claparede's introduction 
will serve as an excellent summary of the attitude of current pedagogy 
toward educational psychology. The general introduction is followed by 
a short but excellent chapter on the history of the psychological move- 
ment in education. This covers the most important contributions made 
to the subject in Europe and in America. Next in order M. Claparede 
presents a suggestive outline of the problems which educational psychol- 
ogy must face and of the methods necessary for their adequate study. 
The chapters upon fatique and memory illustrate, most excellently, the 
author's point of view and method. Moreover, they summarize the re- 
sults familiar, in more extended form, to the readers of psychological 
and pedagogical journals. 

That M. Claparede has performed a great service to the teachers of 
his own country, in putting before them in simple but precise forms the 
view-point, problems and methods of the more recent tendencies in edu- 
cation, will be apparent even to a casual reader of the book. It serves, 
finally, to illustrate the wide-spread character of the current educational 
revival and the thoroughgoing exchange of intellectual commodities the 
world over, to the mutual advantage of all. S. F. MacLennan. 

Oberlin College. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



The Macmillan Company announce Idola Theatri, by Henry Sturt, 
being a criticism of Oxford metaphysics. The Nation for July 26 has 
a review that is entertaining and appreciative, containing, among other 
things, the following: 

In philosophic matters, the Oxford ' theatre ' is one of the oldest, largest 
and most noted in the world. And so, though it does not always possess the 
best actors nor produce the most stirring pieces, it can not but be interesting 
to watch its performances and to make the acquaintance of its chief performers. 
For the past thirty years, the Oxford play called ' absolute idealism ' lias oc- 
cupied its boards, and Mr. Sturt has set himself to explain, and perhaps to 
explode, its vogue. He takes his task very seriously, and does his work very 
thoroughly. He shows us everything behind the scenes, with the most pleasing 
zeal — the green room, the adapters of plays, the prompters, the properties in 
all their hollowness, nay, the very rouge-pots. . . . There is, however, one 
secret motive vital to the undertanding of the philosophic situation in Oxford 
which Mr. Sturt has not dragged quite out into the daylight, and that is 
the theological. German idealism, as Mark Pattison was wont to point out, 
was originally imported into Oxford in the interests of obscurantist clericalism, 
as an antidote to the wave of naturalism, which swept over England in conse- 
quence of the great scientific movement of the nineteenth century. Kantian 
' categories ' and Hegelian dialectics had indisputable advantages in combating 
science, in that they disported themselves on treacherous ground unfamiliar and 
unintelligible to the ordinary scientific worker, on which he blundered and 
stumbled and could easily be afflicted with a show of defeat. And indirectly 
also this fashion of philosophizing could serve as a protection to theology, in 
that it might drive the human mind to admit intrinsic difficulties and mysteries 
in its secular thought, compared with which those of the Athanasian Creed paled 
into insignificance. ... In what direction, then, shall Oxford look? There 
are many signs that her next fashion will be Transatlantic. The philosophic 
movement known as ' Pragmatism,' which is by far the most important and 
original contribution of America to the history of thought, has already taken 
as strong root in Oxford as anywhere in Europe. Nay, it has already bettered 
its name by there calling itself ' Humanism.' And even if ' Anglo- Hegelianism ' 
should continue to linger in the cloistered seclusion of Oxford, this would only 
show once more that Oxford was still content to play the r6le of a home for 
lost causes. 



